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Chat with Rossini. 

BY FERDINAND HILLER. 

Translated for this Journal from the Zeitung of Cologne. 
EE. 

—These journalists! exclaimed Rossin, one 
day. Here has one of them been printing how, 
when I left Paris recently, I manifested almost as 
great an aversion to the railroad as to German 

music! What do they mean by that ? 
—That you would travel a great deal by rail- 


road, dear miiestro, were that true, I answered.— | 


—Not only do I love the great German masters ; 
Ihave made them my especial study in my earli- 
est youth, and have let no opportunity go by to 
learn to know them more and more. 
delight you have already afforded me through the 
performance of Bacu’s compositions ! 

—I have never played his noble piano pieces 


with more pleasure, than when I was able to play | 


them before you. 

—What a colossal nature, this Bach ! 
style to write this mass of compositions ! 
comprehensible. What to others was hard, nay, 
impossible, was mere play to him. Tow is it 
about that fine edition of his works? I first heard 
of it through a family from Leipsic, who visited 
me in Florence, and probably through their me- 
diation two of the volumes came tome. But I 
should like to have the following ones. 

You must subscribe. 


In such a 
It is in- 


—Nothing is easier. 
—With all my heart! 
—Your name among the members of the Bach 
society—that would be too good ! 

—Bach’s portrait in the first volume is splendid, 


resumed Rossini; there is an extraordinary intel- | 


lectual power expressed in it. 
also been an eminent virtuoso. 
—The most important composers of the present 


Bach must have 





How much | 
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day are happy, when they have learned to play 
some of his pieces well—he improvised such, 
said I. 

—The like of him is seldom born. Do you bring 
out many of his works in Germany ? 

—Not so many as we should—but yeta good many. 
—Alas! such a thing is not possible in Italy, and 
We 


cannot, as you do in Germany, collect great choirs 


less than ever now, complained Rossini. 


Formerly we had good vocal forces 
Even 


of amateurs. 
in churches and chapels—that is all lost. 
in the Sixtine chapel, since the death of Bart, 
things have continually retrograded. Apropos, 
how stands it with the controversy about the gen- 
uineness of Mozart’s Requiem? Have they ar- 
rived, of late, at any sure results ? 

—No further than you already know. 

—No other man but Mozart made that Confuta- 
tis, at all events, exclaimed the miiestro, singing 
That is magnificent! And 
Those modulations ! 


over the beginning. 
the sotto voce at the end! 
I always had a special partiality for the sotto voce 
in chorus—but in this one, whenever I have heard 
I felt the icy chill creep down my back.— 
Pauvre Mozart ! 
—In a certain Biography, which concerns you 
particularly, it is stated that Mozart hardly ever 
laughed three times in his life. What say you to 
such nonsense? There are 
there which you must explain to me. 
for instance, that you asked your old teacher, the 


several things said 
Is it true, 


padre MATTeI, a short time since, whether you 
yet knew enough to write an opera, and upon his 
answering in the affirmative, that you got up and 
walked away ? 

—Nothing could be less true! I had studied 
three years at the Lyceum in Bologna, during 
which time, however, I had to do my utmost to 
pay for my instruction and support my parents. 
I succeeded, but it was in a pretty beggarly man- 
ner. I accompanied the recitative at the piano 
at the theatre, and got six paolia night for it. I 
had a fine voice, and sang in the churches. Also 
I composed, besides the exercises which Mattei 
gave me, here and there a profane piece fora 
singer to introduce into an opera or sing in a con- 
cert ; for example, for ZAMBONI and others, who 
gave me a trifle for the service. Now when I had 
toiled through Counterpoint and Fugue, I asked 
Mattei what he would set before me next. The 
Plain Chant and Canon was the reply. How 


| much tishe shall I have to spend on them? About 


two years. But I was not able to keep on so 
long, and that I explained to the good Padre, 
who understood the case very well, and always 
remained attached to me. I myself have lament- 
ed, often enough since, that I had not labored 
longer under his care. 





—You were able to make your way through, 
even without the canon, said I, laughing. Was 
Mattei a very able teacher ? 

—He was excellent with the pen in his hand—his 


But he 


corrections were exceedingly instructive. 


| was terribly monosyllabic, and every oral elucida- 


tion had almost to be torn from him by force.— 
Have yon seen any of his compositions ? 

—I have never come across anything of his. 

—if you are ever again in Bolegna, do not fail 
to take a look into them at the Lyceum. They 
are only church music, and the solo passages are 
not remarkable ; but the pleni, as we Italians call 
it, are excellent. 

—TI must come back to your youthful days, dear 
miiestro. You certainly composed much before 
you came under the tuition of Mattei ? 

—A whole opera, Demetrio e Polibio, which in 
the series of my works has always been named 
later, replied Rossini, because it was first publicly 
performed, after some other dramatic attempts, 
four or five years after it was written. I com- 
posed it originally for the Mombelli family, with- 
out ever knowing that it was an opera. When I 
had begun my studies with Mattei, I was unable, 
during the first months, to bring any thing more 
I trembled at every bass note, and every 
Afterwards 


to pass ; 
middle part gave me a little shudder. 
I recovered my early confidence. 
—That was very fortunate. Had you begun al- 
ready in Pesaro to learn music ? 

—TI had left Pesaro in my earliest childhood. My 
father held the situation there in the Commune 
of town-trumpeter, he played the horn in the the- 
atre, and all that went on decently enough until the 
arrival of the French, when he lost his place. My 
mother, who had a fine voice, availed herself of it 
to help us out of trouble, and so we left Pesaro.— 
The poor mother! She was not without talent, 
although she did not know a note. She sang as 
orecchiante, as we call it ; that is, altogether by ear. 


I may say, en passant, the same is the case with 


eighty out of a hundred Italian singers. 

—That is inconceivable ! 

—It is strange. To learn to warble a cavatina af- 
ter another seems an easy affair; but how these 
people go to work to learn hy heart the middle 
parts in ensemble pieces, is to me quite a puzzle. 
—They must be either very musical or very un- 
but pray, let us come back to yourself, 
Where did you begin 


musical ; 
said I, a little impatiently. 
to learn music ? 

—At Bologna. 

—And with whom ? 

—A certain Prinetti, of Novara, gave me in- 
struction on the Spinet. He was a remarkable 
fellow. He manufactured some sort of liqueur, 
gave a few music lessons, and so worked his way 





























«se 
66 
along. IIe never owned a bed—he slept stand- 
ing. 

—What, standing ? 


—It is precisely as I tell you. 


You joke, miiestro. 
At he 


wrapped himself up in his mantle, leaned against 


night 
some corner of an arcade, and so went to sleep. 


The watchmen knew him and did not disturb 


him. Then he came at a very early hour to me, 
pulled me out of bed, which I did not relish 
much, and set me to playing. Sometimes he had 
not rested sufficiently, and slept while [ worked 
away upon the spinet, all the while standing. I 
f the opportunity, and crept 


When he woke 


and sought me there again, he was pacified by 


took advantage o 


back into my feather bed. up 


my assurance that I had played my piece through 
His method 
was not exactly the most modern ; thus, for exam- 


th 


without mistakes during his slumber. 


ple, he made me play the scale with the thumb 


and the forefinger only. 
That seems to have hurt vou quite as little as 
But wl besides 


your neglect of the canon. 10, 


him, were your first teachers ? 
A certain AnGeLto Trser taught me how to 
play figured bass, ? acecompaguamento, and exer- 


cised me in solfeggi. A tenor, formerly of some 


note, BABINI, gave me the higher instructions in 
singing. 

You had a charming voice ? 
At that time I 
went once upon the stage and performed the 
But I did not 


I sang quite finely as a boy. 


boy’s part in the Camila of PAR. 
get beyond that. 
Were 


schoolmates at the Lyceum ? T inquired. 


any other notable artists among your 


The first year which [ passed there was the 


last year of Moriacem’s studies, and my third 


year was the first vear of DoNIzerrt. 
I thought that Donizerrie was a pupil of Str- 


MON MAatr. 
He had made all 
but he received his real musical culture in Bolo- 


And that he learned something clever, no 


sorts of attempts with him, 


wna. 
one will deny. 
-Certainly not. But you must tell me a little 


f your earliest vouth time, dear miiestro. 
I am not easily satisfied in sucl 


more o 
i things. 

There 
Alter 


—Another time, caro Ferdinando. comes 


my wife; it is our dinner time. dinner 


~ ' 
let us smoke a cigar together! 


[To be continued 


— > 
Life of John Sebastian Bach; 
WirTh A CRIT AL VIEW OF HIS COMPOSITIONS, BY J. N. PORKEL 


(Continued from p. 59 ) 


to 
ny 


What has hitherto been said refers chietly 
h’s compositians for the clavichord 

but now perhaps the reader may like to hear a few 

remarks as to his vocal works. It was at Weimar 

he first found occasion to try his powers on vocal 


Here he was appointed leader of 


> 


« ) 
ra and orea 


composition, 


the band, and as such it was his province to fur- 
nish church music for the court chapel. Phe 
stvle ot his church music, like that of his organ 


pieces, Was solemn, devout, and such in’ every 
respect aschureh music should be. Ie also adop- 
ted the very right principle of not studying the 
effect of single words, which is indeed but mere 
trifling, but sought to give the expression of the 
whole. His chorusses are throughout magnificent 
and solemn. Te often formed them by choosing 
a choral melody, and making the other parts ac- 
company in fugues after the manner of motets. 
They have the same richness of harmony as his 
ks, only adapted to suit the vocal parts 


other work 
His recitative 


and instrumental accompaniments. 


is musical declamation provided with rich basses. 
In his airs, many of which are full of expressive 
melody, he seemed to have been shackled by the 
necessity of conforming to the abilities of the 
performers, who, nevertheless, made ceaseless com- 
plaints of their difficulty. If he had been so for- 
tunate as to have had more able performers of his 
charch music, it would have certainly left deeper 
impressions of its excellence, and have been like 
his other works still used and admired. The 
exhaustless stores of Art which they contain would 
have been thought worthy of longer preservation. 
Among many occasional pieces which he composed 
at Leipsie, I must mention two—one of which was 
performed at Coethen at the interment of his 
beloved Prince Leopold, the other at St. Paul’s 
church at Leipsic at the funeral sermon, on the 
death of Christiana Eberhardine, Queen of Po- 
land and Electress of Saxony. The former con- 
tains choruses of great magnificence, and of the 

the latter has only 
ire socharming that he 
who begins to play one of them will never get up 
till he has finished it. It was written October 
yee Besides these Ba a composed a great 
many motets, principally for the choir of St. 
This choir consisted 
of fifty singers and sometimes more, for whose 
musical improvement Bach provided like a father, 
and gave them such constant practice in motets, 
for one, two, and more voices, that in time they 
became both and correct . 
Among them, motets for two choruses, written with 
this intent, which surpass everything of this kind 
in richness of harmony and melody, and also in 
lifeand spirit; but like all Bach's works, or rather 
like all great and excellent works of Art, they are 
diflicult of execution, and must, to produce their 
due effect, be performed by a tull orchestra. 
These are the most important of Bach’s vocal 
compositions. For the inferior branch of Art 
contributing to social entertainment, he has done 
notwithstanding his friendly and 
Ilo said, for instance, 
never to have composed a sone. For this, how- 


wanted. These pleasing 


most touching expression ; 





single chorusses, but thev ¢ 


Thomas’s school at Leipsic. 


sood choir sinvers, 


little or nothine: 
sah) 


sOCTADIe disposition. Is 


ever, a Bach was not 
little productions of Art will never become extinct 3 
Nature herself produces them, even without the 
plan of laborious culture. 


CHAPTER VI 


! 


There are many talented composers and clever 


amateurs of all instruments who are never the less 


incapable of teaching others what they know 
either theoretically or practically. Either they 
have not bestowed suflicient attention on the 


practice which developed their natural powers, or 
by dint of hey have attained toa 
certain degree of technical ability without inquir- 
ing of their teacher why such and such things 
must be done in a certamm manner and not other- 

When ‘th pertormers are well taught 
their practice may be very instructive to begin- 
ners, but they cannot impart instruction, properly 


yood teaching t 


Suc 


Wise. 


so called. ‘The tedious course of self-instruction, 
in which the student follows a thous: 

tra he the rivht one, 
the only method of forming a really good teacher. 
His troq i ; 


| florts and errors | 


1 devious 






} 
ks ere discover pe rhaps 


Lonel 
nt fruittess ¢ 





ring him 











eradualiy acquainted with all the resources of his 
art; he discovers every impediment to his ad- 
vancement and learns how to avoid it. This 
method is the longest, it is true, but he who has 
the courage to pursue it, will, as the reward of his 
persevering toil, learn to attain his end by a 
means which will | ibl ; 


All those 


ot the iro vn, 


ne. 





who have fou 





} } ] 
have accomplished it by such ne means. 
The new and more pleasing road was that which 
distinguished their school trom others: and such 


“Bach. 
1 alone teach much. He 
ted with 
id overcome 
them, can successfully teach others how to avoid 
them. Bach did both; his teaching was in con- 
sequence the most instructive, sure, and beneficial 
that was ever known. — All his pupils trod, in one 
or other branch of the art, in the footsteps of 
their great master, though none ever equalled, 


Ie 


ge 48 ° 9 } } 
and so distinguished was the school of 
, 
mu 


] , ] 
who knows h car 
has 


who made himselt acquain 
and has himself attacked at 
’ 


} 
atone, 


dangers, 
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still less surpassed him. I will first speak of his 
instructions in playing. Tis first aim was to teach 
his pupils his own peculiar touch, of which we 
have before spoken. To this end he made them 
practice, for months together, nothing but simple 
passages for all the fingers of both hands, with 
constant attention to a clear and distinct touch. 
None could escape these exercises under some 
months constant practice, and it was his unalter- 
able opinion that they should be continued from 
six months to twelve. But when he found, after 
some months, any one beginning to lose patience, 
he obligingly wrote for them little connected 
pieces in which these same exercises were com- 
bined tovether, Such were his * Six little Pre- 
for Beginners,” and the “ Fifteen two-part 
Inventions.” Both were written down during the 
hours of teaching, in compliance with the momen- 
tary want of the scholar, but he afterwards im- 
proved them into beautiful and expressive com- 
positions. With this exercise of the fingers, in 
either single passages or in little compositions of 
the same kind, he combined the practice of orna- 
After this he 
immediately gave his scholars his greater works, 
whereon to exercise their strength. And to 
lessen their difliculties, it was his system to play 
through to them the piece they were about to 
study, saying, * This is the style,” a system com- 
bining many advantages. If by hearing a piece 
played through with its trae character the zeal 
and inclination of the papil are awakened, this 
would be in itself’ no small advantage; but by 
giving him at once an idea of what the piece 
ought to be, and what he has to aim at, the advan- 
tage is greater still. The understanding is brought 
into play, and the fingers act much better under 
its direction than they could do without it; and 
many a young performer, who, without this aid, 
would scarcely know how to make sense of such 
a piece at the end of a year’s practice, would 
learn it very easily in a month, if having it played 
to him he had been at once enabled to acquire a 
just idea of its style and character. 

Bach’s plan of teaching composition was equally 
excellent and successtul. Ile did pot commence 
with the dry, unnecessary counterpoints, as did 
neither did he hinder 
s of the proportions of 





lu les 


ments and graces with both hands. 





o 





masters of his time, 
his scholars with calen 


which were in his opinion more useful to the 


other 
lation 
notes, 
theorist and instrument-inaker than the composer. 
He proceeded at once to pure thorough bass in 
four parts, insisting particularly that these parts 
ld be varately, as the best 
means of rendering the idea of the pure progres- 
sion of the harmony evident to the learner. Le 
then proceeded to choral melodies, or psalm tunes, 
to which he at first set the basses himself, leaving 
only to the pupils to invent the alto and tenor to 
them. By degrees he let them set the basses also. 
Ile constantly insisted, not only on the greatest 
degree of purity in the harmony itself, but also 
on natural connection, and flowing melody in all 
the parts. It is well known what models he him- 
self produced of this kind; his middle parts are 
often so smooth and melodious that they might be 
used as upper parts; he made his pupils aim at 
the like excellencies in all their exercises, and till 
they had attained a great degree of perfection in 
them he did not sutier them to attempt inventions 
of their own. heir sense of purity, order, and 
connection in the parts must first have been tried 
on the inventions of others, and have become in 
a manner habitual to them, before he conceived 
them capable of applying these qualities to their 
compositions. He took it for granted that all his 
pupils were qualified to think musically, and those 
who had not this necessary qualification were sin- 
cerely and earnestly advised by him not to attempt 
composition. And accordingly he refrained from 
beginning with his sons, as well as any of his other 


shou written out sey 


pupils, in the study of composition till he had seen 
attempts of theirs, in which he thought he could 
Then when 





espy this musical ability or genius. 
the before mentioned preparations in harmony 
were ended, he took up the study of fugues, be- 
ginning with those in two parts, and so on. In all 
these exercises in composition he kept his pupils 
strictly so. 1st. To compose entirely from the 
mind, without the aid of an instrument, and those 
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BOSTON, 


who wished to do otherwise, ne termed, in ridicule, 


« Harpsichord Knights.” 2ndly. To pay constant 
attention, as well to the consistency of each single 
part, in and for itself, as with regard to its rela- 
tion to the parts connected and concurrent with it. 
No part, not even a middie part, was allowed to 
break off before it had entirely and fully ex- 
pressed all it had to express, Every note was 
required to have a connection with the preceding. 
If any one appeared of which it was not clearly 
evident whence it came, and to what it tended, it 
was summarily discarded as suspicious. This ex- 
treme degree of exactness in the arrangement of 
every single part, is precisely what marked Bach's 
harmony a manifold melody. The confusion of 
parts, by a note belonging to the tenor falling into 
the reverse; the senseless 


the counter-tenor, or 
falling in of several notes in simple harmonies, 
which, as if dropped from the sky, suddenly in- 
crease the number of the parts in a single passage, 
to vanish again in the next, and having no con- 
nection with the whole, is not to be found either 
in his own compositions or in those of his scholars. 
He looked upon his parts as persons forming a 
select company and conversing politely together. 
If there were three, each could in turn be silent 
and listen to the others, till he had again some- 
thing apropos to say. But if in the midst of the 
most interesting part of the conversation, some 
uncalled for and importunate notes stepped tor- 
ward, and attempted to say a word, or even a 
syllable without sense or propriety, Bach regarded 
this as a great irregularity, and taught his pupils 
to consider that it was not allowable. 
Notwithstanding his strictness in this point, 
however, he in other respects, allowed his scholars 
great license. In the use of the intervals, in the 
turns of the melody and harmony he permitted 
them to do whatever they could and would, pro- 
vided only they admitted nothing which could 
impair the musical euphony, and the perfectly 
just and unequivocal expression of the sense, for 
the sake of which all harmony is sought. As he 
himself attempted whatever was possible, so he 
liked to see his pupils do the same. Other teach- 
ers of composition before him, Berardi, Bononcini, 
and Fux, for instance, would not permit such 
liberties. They feared their pupils might eet en- 
tangled in difficulties; but they thus, it is evident, 
prevented their learning to overcome difficulties. 
Bach’s mode is therefore unquestionably better, 
and leads the pupil farther. Those who desire to 
become acquainted with Bach’s method of teach- 
ing composition in its fullest extent, may find it 
duly explained in Kirnberger’s “ Kunst des reinen 
or “ Art of pure Composition.” Lastly, 
as long as his scholars remained under his diree- 
tion, he did not allow them to study, or even to 
become acquainted with any but classical works, 
except his own compositions. The understanding, 
through which alone we appreciate the really 
good, developes itself later than the feeling, and 
even this latter may be misled and vitiated by 
being freq rently ev ployed on inferior produc- 
tionsof Art. The best plan, therefore, in instruct- 
ing youth is to accustom them betimes to what is 
excellent. The due appreciation of it comes in 
time, and their matured judgement confirms their 
early taste for none but the genuine works of Art. 





il 








Satzes,” 





(To be continued. ] 
How shall the Orchestra or Choir be Placed? 


Bern, Novy. 2, 1855 





yaner of Nov. 6, 1852, 





ticle from my pen, the text to which is the 
bad effect of the singing in the New York Tabernacle 


owing to the position of the singers’ 





Seats in respect to each other; rising as they do (or 
} } . . is 

did then) at a very steep pitch, | et tenors 
and basses so hich above the { ile voices that in 


most parts of the house there was positively no 


ee ar Se ae ies 
blending of the parts whatever. This led to some 


ee yy y > 1A rny 5 . 
remarks upon the pr I n of the members of 





an orchestra. 








or chorus, or of both, when meeting 
together in oratorio or other grand performance. 
Your correspondent, “ Legato,” two weeks later mis- 


understood me, and spoke of my “Scheme for ma- 








DECEMBER 1, 18 
king harmony depend upon the position of the 


seats.” Now I said nothing about harmony, my 


t of harmony, or the 





subject having been the ¢ 


lending of the instruments or voices from which 


proceed the different tones of which the composer 
forms his harmony. 

I have never lost sight of this subject, and at all 
grand musical performances I pay special attention 
to the point, and that too after reading all I can tind 
which will bear upon the subject in acoustical works 
and in the long series of English, American and 


} } 


German musical periodicals for the last sixty years. 





I have never, however, found an article which has 


all the laws 





this particular point for its topie; 1 


which late the transmission, di ‘sion and 





reg 
reverberation of sound, bear more or less directly 
upon it, and lead us theoretically to the conclusion 


that the effect of a chorus, orchestra, or both com- 
bined, docs depend, in some measure, upon the posi- 
tion in which the various singers and instruments 
stand to each other. 

I shall not trouble you (at this time at all events) 
Lam 


with the theoretical discussion of the matter, as 


devoting my fragments of time to the translation of 
a new and most admirable German work upon musi- 
eal acoustics, in which a place, I hope, will be found 
for a discussion of this particular point by an eminent 


American scientific and mathematical scholar. I shall 


content myself now with some results of my obser- 
servations. 
The 


place where the royal orchestra give their famous 


concert hall of the theatre in Berlin is the 


‘““Sinfonie Soirées.” I have also in the same place 
heard a vocal concert from SreRN’s Singing Society, 


and an instrumental concert by Rupinstern. In 


this hall the main floor, the narrow gallery on three 
sides of the room and the broad gallery at one end 
are perfectly flat. Phe orchestra is ranged upon a 


perfectly flat platform, all one and the s 


ne floor, 





there being no rise at all from the first violin to the 
last trombone. 

It follows that we, who sit back of the first row of 
seats in the broad gallery, never see the performers. 
We are more than paid ; for such blending of all parts, 
brass, wood and strings, you never heard. That this 
is not entirely owing to the perfection of the artists 
engaged, is proved by the fact that this blending was 
almost as noticeable in Rubinstein’s and Stern’s 
picked up orchestras, and that it is not so excellent 
when the royal orchestra play in the opera house. 

Lievia’s orchestra, both at Hennig’s garden and at 
Macder’s saloon, affords an excellent example to the 


point. Perhaps your printer ean give these few 
lines, rudely representing the hall at Hennig’s, or 


rather one end of it: 


A B { Cc | 
A,B and C are the three long rooms of the concert 
hall, side by side, and made into one by huge arched 
openings and doors. a and bare the level platform, 


elevated some four feet from the floor, up 





orchestra is arranged. been ori 
intended as the stage ical ] 
anees, as ¢ ¢ stand t ning a from 
b, as I have represent L balcony d, or 








Now the violins are ranged upon b each s 





le of th 
director, extending quite across the stage, and the 


55. 67 


| 








other strings as nearly in front as possible. The 
consequence is that the stringed quartet plays freely 
and directly into the hall. Behind, come first the 
reed and wood instruments, and back of all the brass 
and the drums. I promised not to go into theoreti- 
cal considerations, so I will only say that the blend- 
ing is remarkable, and the small body of violins, 
which this orchestra has, balances the rest of the or- 
chestra far better than ofttimes double the number. 
In Maeder’s Saloon, Licbig has a stage constructed 
precisely in the same manner. The hall is larger, 
much better constructed acoustically, and the melt- 
ing of the brass, wood and strings into each other 
strikes every American as wonderful. 

* Orchester- Verein,” 


Now per contra. Our new 


uncer Stern, gives its concerts in a new hall much 


like Maeder’s, but with no such recess. Consequent- 


ly we have the orchestra ranged along against the 


wall at one end, with nothing to throw—to force the 





sound waves of the noisy instruments of the back 
row into and through the sound waves of the others. 
; 


Though the number of violins is much larger than 
at Liebig’s. they are much less prominent, and the 
balance not so good. But the effect of the orchestra 
as a whole, when accompanying the chorus or the 
The 
‘horus takes the front place, and the vocal tones of 
course come out into the hall full and fresh, only 


solos in the vocal performances, is very fine. 


supported and inter-penetrated by the sounds from 
the instruments upon nearly the same level behind. 
Fortunately, I have had opportunity to renew nearly 
all the observations which I mentioned in my article 
three years ago. In the Cologne Cathedral, where I 
vas so ravished last autumn with the mass, the sing- 
ers’ gallery 


tones are all thrown out into the church in a single 


is level, and the voeal and instrumental 


amples is 





body. But one of the most decisive e: 
one I formerly referred to, and which within a few 
weeks back I have had a chance of verifying. I re- 
fer to the Garrison church of this city. This edifice 
is perfectly rectangular, the length being to the 


width, I should judge, nearly as two to one. <A 
llery runs round of nearly equal width on 


The difference of the ends 


broad 1 





the side 





sand at the e@ 
is that the one containing the organ has a steep rise, 
while the other is in three levels, rising each some 
three feet above the other. The ‘ Messiah’ was lately 
sung at the organ end. The female voices were low 
in front, and crushed by the weight of the men’s 
voices above them. ‘These in turn were almost 
crushed by the orchestra high above them, and the 
drums, trumpets and other loud instruments (Mo- 
ZART’S arrangement being used,) stood out from 
their lofty pedestal high and distinct from every 
At another 


thing else. The effect was abominable. 





oratorio last week the performers took the other end ; 
it was bad enough in this respect, owing to the sepa- 
ration of the whole into several masses, but by no 
means so bad as before. 

Now, last evening, the oratorio was in the Sing 
Akademie, and the same singers told a very differ- 
ent story. 

In this hall the rise of the seats is very gradual.— 
The chorus, some 250 to 300, filled all the space up to 
the level platform. On this, Lic 
additional performers, was arranged in lines extend- 





e’s orchestra, with 


he entire width of the room, and occupying, 


ng t 


with the strings and wood, the whole space. Behind 
the centre of the stage is a room, separated from the 








| by two superb Grecian columns, sustain- 
ing heavy On 


y curtains, 
moved, and, though there was, in fact, no 


main i 
i this occasion the curtains 
were 1 
want of space on the platform, yet all the trumpets, 
, drums, and the like, were placed in this 


’ 


trombone 
room. Though the work 
little of Wanprer, Haypn, or even MENDELSSOHN, 
in it, yet the perfection of the effect of the vocal and 
instrumental masses rendered it a very interesting 
This carrying the brass into the space 


which was given us has 


concert. 
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ary is a new idea. Five years since an wiley 
trombone or two and the trumpets used to have a 
place on the corner of the platform close by the wall, 
and every time they entered with their sonorous 
shuddered—beeause they blended with 
It was always so in the old Metropolitan 
From the concave wall behind 


sounds, I 
nothing. 

Hall in New York. 
the stage, away up above every body else, the brass 
used to roar you like any thing rather than Bottom’s 
“sucking dove.” All know how 
much easier it is to sing when brought together on a 
level stage, or upon a floor, so that each feels the in- 
fluence of the mingling and blending of the different 
parts and voices ; all hearers, who have had opportu- 
ty to notice, will recollect also the improved effect 


chorus singers 








when the chorus is thus arranged. 

In the summer of 1849, I was present at the 
ceremony of baptizing the new halls of a Catholic 
church at Bonn. The choir, on this occasion, took 
its place in the church choir, in front of the grand 
and the music of PALESTRINA, and 
never sounded to me more 


altar, Lasso, 
other ancient masters, 
deliciously than on that occasion, when all came to 
the car blended into one compact, harmonious mass. 

Tuesday evening, in Mozart’s “ Idomeneus,” the 
chorus numbered about seventy, and in one place in 
particular they were grouped together on one side of 
the stage, looking out upon the harbor of Sydonia, 





and singing of the stillness of the sea. Tere again 
the blending of the voices was perfect ; and, in gen- 
eral, a chorus, (tkat is, a chorus, and not a little choir 
of fourteen or sixteen voices, all told) “ makes itself 
out”’ better on the stage (in the matter of blending) 
than in most other places ; and yet, no one will pre- 
tend to deny that hardly so unpropitious a place for 
choral singing is to be found as among the scenery 


and flies of a theatre. 











Sounds and tones are delicate things to handle.— 
And you may rely upon it that voices and instru- 
ments depend very much upon their po-ition to each 
other forthe perfection of the general effect—taking 
all the auditors of a large room into account—not- 
withstanding the article in your Journal three years 
ago was the first ever written to call attention to it. 
The expense of deciding the matter by full experi- 
ment, before the great organ comes into the Boston 
Musie Hall, might be defrayed by a concert or two 
for the purpose, and Boston might have the honor of 
not only building the best large hall in the world, 


but of deciding a question which, in these days of 
large choral societies, is one of importance. 


A. W. T. 


Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Nov. 27.—Our Philharmonic, under 
the intelligent and indefatigable drill of Cart Brene- 


has made far 


careful pianissimo, crescendo, and diminuen- 


MANN, as light and 


rapid strides, so 
shade, 
do, are concerned, 
Iphig 


last, 


and the rendering of Gluck’s 


nie overture, at the first concert for Saturday 
satisfactory, while 


but the Pastoral Symphony was 


Was quite the Zannhiuser 
also came well out; 
wanting, strange to say, evenin the mechanical part. 
There 


storm scene, especially among the basses, and inac- 


was great confasion in the Adagio and the 


euracies, Which could only result from carelessness 


on the part of the performers. This may have been 
owing, in part, to their familiarity with the work, 
and to a fatiguing rehearsal so recent as the morning 
of the day of performance. However this may be, 
the performance of the Pastoral, although well-di- 
rected, and a decided improvement in the pianissimo 
Our Phil- 
harmonics must be somewhat less democratic, and 
more studious ; there is no government suited for 
an orchestra but an absolute one. The solos of the 
evening were Mr. Orro Frper, vocalist, and the 


passages, was still far from satisfactory. 


DWIGHT’S 





MUS 


Brothers Meccaeaaeun. The latter are ine 
ina duo, and are always warmly encored ; but I 
confess to having become somewhat satiated with 
the music they Musical gymnastics, and 
agility of finger and elbow, lose their attraction by 
frequent repetition. Mr. Feder is a German bari- 
tone, possessing a full, but the aria 
from Paulus was an unfortunate selection, coming 
in contrast with the symphony that preceded it. 
The Philharmonic society, I am rejoiced to say, is 
still in the full tide of success. Its subscription list 
numbers some hundreds more than last year even, 


OF 


JOURN AL 


give us. 


round voice ; 


and the first concert was really a jam. Niblo’s was 
filled from parquet to dome, and every seat had an 
occupant, and a paying one at that. Is this not en- 
couragement sufficient for an increase in the number 
of their concerts? Let the government take the 
Academy of Music, and give us a monthly treat. 
The Prophée is resumed at the Academy this 
week, but I have no hopes of this opera’s making up 
for the previous losses of the management. MeEyer- 
to see that the most important roles, 
and without 
There is a 


BEER is not here 
(the several spectacles, ) are well filled ; 
these the opera loses all its attractions. 
suspicion of a melody in the finale of the third act ; 
also in the coronation march; but you do not get 
the whole article, and the evidences of “sturdy man- 
ufactnre ” Then the 
Prophéte was mangled shockingly by the orchestra, 
for which thanks be to MarerzeK. Really I shall 
begin to give credence to a report which is whis » red 
about, to the purport that the “ indefatigable ” Max 
is dissatisfied that he is not lessee and manager of 
the establishment, family em- 
ployed, and is determined that things shall go badly 
Certes 
conducting before. 
The glorious melodies of Semiramide were a re- 


are too evident throughout. 


nor his numerous 


at any rate. I have never listened to such 


freshing cont ast to the barrenness of Meverbeer's 


last; and affor'ed nother triumph to Mme. De La 
GRANGE. ILow each new 


the already abundant wealth won by 


new laurels to 
this talented 
In the fiorituras, and bra- 


role adds 


and wonderful vocalist ! 
vuras of Rosstnrt she was in her clement, and her 
declamation of the throne scene suffered not by com- 
parison with that of Grist. This opera was given 
for the debut of Mile. Nanriger Dipiee, new 
LBONI, at Covent Gar- 


our 
contralto, the successor of 
den. Mlle. is 
though not so gloriously contralto-ish 
ALbont. is round and full, and very sympathetic in 


young and handsome; her voice, 


as that of 
excellent, and her 
The debut 


its higher tones; her method is 


rendering good, saving a little coldness. 


was a triumph; her audience were evidently delight- 


ed, and her success was undoubted ; bat the man- 
agement, in its wisdom, has withdrawn her for the 


present, and until the excitement raised shall have 
abated. This is another blunder added to the many 
already committed, 

The first of Messrs. 
Classical Matinées 
2 o'clock. 
dilettanti and the profession ; 
Bergmann’s excellence as a conductor, 
est was felt to hear a quartet of his training. I 


Mason & BeRGMANN’s 


Was most successful, to-day at 
It was an oceasion of much interest to our 


Carl 
inter- 


familiar with 
much 


think the most sanguine expectations were not dis- 
appointed. Dodworth’s pleasant hall was complete- 
ly filled ; 
professionals, chiefly with ladies ; 
so large that many had to stand throughout the per- 


with the exception of many well known 
the audience was 
formances. It was a very attentive and apparently 
interested audience, if I may judge trom the fact 
that nearly if not quite all remained during the two 
hours occupied by the programme, notwithstanding 
the heat of the room, and also from the applause 
most heartily given by the fair sex, who usually take 
no part in such matters. The Quartet prepossessed 
all in their favor by their personal appearance ; 
young and intelligent, (the first violin, Mr. Tuomas, 

















Ic. 


is not twenty, I believe, and Mr. MosenTHat looks 
no older,) all had the appearance of enthusiasm for 





their art. 
The programme I enclose to you. 
tice that the selections were all new, to a New York 


You will no- 


audience at least. 


1. Quartet in D minor, for first and second Violin, Viola, 
and Violoncello. (Euvre Posthume. 1. Allegro. 2. 
Andante 38 Scherzo. 4. Presto........Franz Schubert, 
Messrs. THoMAS, MosenTHAL, MATZKA and BERGMANN, 

2. Romanza from Tannhiiuser: “O du mein holder 
Abendstern,” ...0.cscccccrccesvcvesece Richard Wagner. 
Mr. Orro FEDER. 

8. a. Fantasie Impromptu. (Euvre Posthume..... F. Chopin. 

b. Deux Preludes. D flat and G, op. 24....8tepben Heller, 
Mr. Wituiam Mason. 


4. Variations Concertantes for Violoncello and Piano- 


BOO, CPG. TT. ovis cencsccsesccvestecnces Mendelssohn, 
CARL BerGMANN and WILLIAM MASON. 
5. Song: “ Feldwarts flog ein Vogelein,”.......... O. Nicolai. 


Mr. OrTo FEDER. 


6. Grand Trio in B major, opus 8, for Piano-Forte. Violin, 
and Violoncello. 1. Allegro Moderato. 2. Scherzo. 
8. Adagio. 4. Allegro Agitato........ Johannes Brahms, 
Messrs. Mason, Tuomas and BERGMANN. 


I will not undertake any criticism upon the 
as the greatest novelty, the 
Braums Trio will be brought to your own notice 
during the season. I will only remark that the Trio 
is not novel in its form or construction, and reminds 
me, especially in the Adagio, of BErtnoveN. There 
is a good deal of taking melody in it, which perhaps 
was hardly expected from ‘Young Germany,’ and the 
Scherzo, particularly, would be attractive to any 
This composition, as well as ScuuBert’s 


pieces themselves, 


audience. 
Quartet, was heartily relished by all; many of our 
leading musicians who were present, I noticed lis- 
tened with great attention and many applauding at 
the close of each movement. 

The performances at the Matinée were throughout 
highly satisfactory. It was the first appearance of 
the Quartet in public and after only six weeks of 
practice together, and I was prepared to make al- 
lowances for them. These, however, were unneces- 
sary; in light and shade, in delicate pianissimos, 
careful diminuendos and crescendos, in boldness 
and vigor, the rendering of Schubert’s Quartet sur- 
passed anything I have heard in America. The close 
of the Adagio was the most perfect pianissimo I re- 
to heard. The Duo for ’cello and 
piano was good; BerGMANN’s instrument gave out 
a sonorous and rich tone, which was not too much 
(as at times it had been in the quartet for the vio- 
lins,) for the piano forte. But the Trio was perhaps 
the best rendered of all; Mr. Mason played with a 
fire and vigor; a spirit, that left all thought of mere 
technicals far behind—such as he had not been sup- 
posed capable of, and he was ably seconded by 
Messrs. Thomas and Bergmann. 

The e is now reason for hope that a taste for clas- 
sical music may pervade our city. With the Phil- 
Concerts, the Soirées of Mr. E1srevn, 
and these Matinées of Messrs. Mason and Berg- 
mann, opportunity will not be wanting to hear 
something higher than ear-tickling Italian melodies, 
or feet-emoving waltzes, polkas and schottisches ; in 
short, that which is really music, the poetry, the 
MIvamo. 


member have 


harmonic 


soul of music. 
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BOSTON, DEC. 1, 1855. 


Siwight’s 


First Orchestral Concert. 

The first of these festivals of great instrumental 
music, (for such they truly may be called, to dis- 
tinguish them from the common run of miscella- 
neous and “star” concerts.) took place on Satur- 
day evening. It was a great success, so far as 
character of music and of audience went, thongh 
not decisive as to the will or the ability of Boston 


We 


to support good music on so grand a scale. 
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have seen larger and more paying audiences in 
years past for concerts on the same plan, when it 
has not been half so well carried out as it was 
this time. Whether the public taste has retro- 
graded or not, we cannot say ; but, certain it is, 
that the twelve hundred in the Music Hall that 
evening, ought to have drawn twice that number 
with them to make good the old music-loving 
character of Boston. ILowbeit the twelve hun- 
dred showed themselves the most appreciative 
for such a number, that we can remember upon 
any such oveasion. Such attention, such discrim- 
inating applause, such pervading sympathetic 
satisfaction, foo deep and too real to vent itself in 
those noisy hand-clappings which it commonly re- 
quires so little to inspire, were the best assurance 
of the best kind of success. Should no more 
hundreds come up to the rescue of true music, 
the memory of these twelve shall remain sweet 
as that of Tennyson’s “ six hundred.” 

We do not hesitate to pronounce the concert, 
asa whole, about the best one of its kind that 
ever has been given in our city. There was a 
unity and completeness in the programme, an ab- 
sence of all that was trivial and hacknied, a well- 
contrasted variety, and an abounding richness 
and brillianey and piquaney in the selections 
which made the most solid fare enjoyable and 
stimulating and nourishing. There was but one 
opinion, one feeling, in the audience; all were 
delighted ; all pronounced that it was good to be 
there. No one, after that experience, has the 
right to say that “lighter music 


” would have 


pleased the audience better. The most taking 
medley of witching waltz and sentimental song 
would have proved tedious and heavy, after the 
bracing stimulus aid never disappointing fascina- 
of that so-called “ classical” BEETHOVEN 


symphony. 


tion 


The execution was in the main worthy of the 
selections. The new orchestra of fifty-four musi- 
cians was larger, more select and better balanced 
than we have ever had before—leaving, of course, 
Eight first 


and eight second violins, with six each of violas, 


JULLIEN’s out of the comparison. 


cellos and double basses, were a fine ground-work 
for an orchestra. There is truth in the remark, 
certainly, that half as many more of violins would 
But 


we had all the good violins that were attainable— 


have made the balanee much more perfect. 


certainly all that the Boston pubie his as yet 
shown itself disposed to pay for. ‘That the basses 
were foo powerful we do not agree with some 
doubt if 
drown a single violin ; it the strings could not be 


critics; we six double basses would 
strengthened snfliciently in the upper parts, it 
was still well that they should be in the lower, 
helping the whole family of strings to withstand 
Let 


our public do its duty by this orchestra, and it 


the outside barbarian pressure of the brass. 


will naturally attain to full growth and symmetry 
by another year. We liked Mr. Zerrany’s ar- 
rangement of his forces; the violins facing inward 
on each side of him, fianked by ‘cellos and contra- 
bassi at each end, with violas, ‘cellos and basses 
again behind, forming a wall of basses round the 
strings or heart of the orchestra, while the wind 
band occupied a sort of extramural place behind 
all. Would that it were not also above all! for 
we cannot but think our Berlin correspondent 
right in the idea that drums and trombones, placed 
upon the same level close behind the strings, 
would come sifted through them with a mellower 











and less disturbing sound, than in the usual ar- 
rangement, where they ring out from a clear 
height over the heads of all the softer instruments. 
Mr. Zerrahn’s arrangement, however, was excel- 
lent for such a stage, and quite imposing to the 
eye. It was soon apparent that a great deal had 
been accomplished in the two weeks of rehearsal. 
What was wanting here and there in fine pre- 
cision of detail was made up in telling general 
effect, and in the way in which the spirit of each 
composition was essentially brought out. 

First came that wonder-work of instrumental 
composition, the Seventh Symphony of Beeruo- 
VEN,in A. Never have we heard it here, familiar 
as it is, when it has seemed both so great and so 
new. It was in the main admirably played.— 
Not that there 
scarcely thought of in the power and breadth and 
beauty, in the light and shade, the spirit of the 


were no faults; but these were 


whole rendering. There was some slight swery- 
ing from the pitch, at first, in some of the brass 
instruments, coming as they did from a cold into 
a warm room. There were little blurs and drag- 
gings now and then in single instruments in the 
first Allegro, while the general tempo of the move- 
ment seemed, if any thing, a shade too fast. It 
detracted a little from its full swelling joytulness, 
sweeping all things into its own lyrical, exalted, 
happy movement—tor joy is the key-note of the 
seventh symphony as much almost as of the 
ninth; but joy of a soul how deep, how great, 
how knowing to great depths of suffering! In 
that mysterious second movement, Allegretto, too, 
which seems like a fond lingering in the memory 
of old glooms and trials for the sake of the won- 
derful resolution that follows into that strain of 
celestial peace and sunshine,—the sweeter that 
the sad sub-basses still throb through the strain— 
the tempo was a little fast. The Scherzo, which 
is the very bounding, musical pulse of joy, joy 
spiritually conscious of itself in every vein and 
every fibre, and anon fainting into ecstacy, Was 
taken just right and most satisfactorily rendered. 
But here again, when it came to that sublime ep- 
isode—perhaps the sublimest in all instrumental 
music, where that A of the violins sustains its level 
height throughout the whole, until the trumpet 
takes it up—a passage which we never hear sud- 
denly occurring in the midst of that wild merri- 
ment, without thinking of * And the heavens op- 
ened,” for you are in a new sphere, encompassed 
here again, especially, we felt 





by eternal glories 


the time too fast ; the simple, solemn grandeur of 


the passage held back of itself erelong, estab- 
lishing its own movement. ‘The jubilant finale 
was taken at the right time; it could scarcely be 
too fast ; and if in the leading violin phrase of the 
melody the ear continually caught only the accent- 


ed notes, and lost the notes between, it was but 


an instance of the want of a still larger mass of 


violins. As often as we have heard this sympho- 
ny, we do not remember a time when the effect 
of this passage was not partly lost. And yet, in 
spite of all this, we must thank Mr. Zerrahn and 
his orchestra for giving usanew sense of the beau- 
ty and the greatness of this inimitable work.— 
Long will it ring in the soul of many an auditor 
of that night, inspiring nobler faith and worthier 
aims through life. 

Two pieces were now sung by Mrs. J. I. Lona. 
First the Recitative and Romanza: Selva opaca, 
from the second act of “ William Tell,” recalling 
the Matilde of SterrANONE. Both were execut- 
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ed to a charm, considering that she had but one 
rehearsal with the orchestra; and it was the first 
time that this young native vocalist, whose voice 
and talent have been much admired by all who 
knew her, has been placed in so important a po- 
Her 


voice, improved since we last heard her, is a so- 


sition before the really musical public. 


prano of good compass, of mezzo soprano richness, 
very musical and telling, resonant in every part 
of that great hall, 
It is not 
of the loud notes 


and capable of much dramatic 
power. equally and always rich, some 
sounding a little pinched and 
hard, like a pinched reed; but the half voice 
is always beautiful, and some of the highest 
tones were held out to the vanishing point 
with exquisite beauty. Few lovelier or no- 
bler melodies could have been chosen, and it 
received good justice from the singer, and was 
crowned with very general and sincere applause. 
Turning then to the piano, Mr. DresEL accom- 
panying, she sang Shakespeare’s “ Hark, the 
Lark !” to musie full of ecstacy and day dawn 
as the poem, by Franz Scnupert. Shakes- 
peare knew the beauty of his little song, and 
must have had Schubert’s music in his mind’s ear 
when he introduced it there in “ Cymbeline.”— 
Here is the passage : 

Cloten —I would this musie would come I am ad- 
vised to give her music ’o mornings; they say, it will 
penetrate. 

[Enter musicians. ] 
Come on; tune. If you penetrate her with your fin- 
gering, so; we'll try with tongue too; if none will do, 
let her remain; but I'll never give o'er. First, a very 
excellent good conceited thing; a‘ter, a wonderful 
sweet air, with admirable rich words,—and then let 
her consider. 
Sona. 
Hark, hark, the Lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs, 
On chaliced flowers that lies. 
And winking marybuds begin 
To ope their golden eyes ; 
With ev'ry thing that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet, arise ! 

This little song, of scarcely two minutes’ length, 
would have been felt and remembered as a mo- 
ment’s ecstacy in the midst of greater things, 
could it have been fairly heard. Never were 
words and tones more happily wedded ; the ac- 
companiment is full of larks. But the singer was 
hardly so happy in this piece; the ecstacy was 
wanting, there were some little sins against the 
faultless beauty of the words, and moreover, com- 
ing directly after a song with orchestra, it was too 
short to win the audience fairly over to its mood. 

Ricuarp WAGNER’s overture to Tannhduser, 
the much admired and much hated, but generally 
from the first admired in Boston, was splendidly 
played, employing all the extra brass and Janis- 
sary forces of the orchestra. It was the first time 
we had heard it in any thing like its full propor- 
tions, and even now the want of a still larger 
body of violins was felt in those reiterated, strong 
accompanying figures. The low reed tones in 
the opening theme were true and beautiful, and 
rich and warm as mellow sunset was the passage 
where the violins flowed in above them. At the 
climax of the diablerie of the Venus Mount, the 
tumult of passion was indeed terrible, swelled 
by the colossal Bombardine, a monster of the 
Sax family, of a civil though remarkably sonor- 
ous tone. So much the more beautiful was the 
return of the religious Pilgrim strain, and the 
finale was sublime. 

MENDELSSOHN’S delicious Piano Concerto in G 
minor, developed bewuties, points of strength arid 
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delicacy, which we had never observed before, in 


the conscientious, finished and poetic rendering of 


Orro Drese.. 
well with him, so that it came out a clear poetic 
whole, full of unity and It 
received with enthusiastic applause, and nothing 


A select orchestra conspired 


of beauty. was 
but the disappearance of the player the instant 
the last chord was struck, prevented a repetition. 
Mr. ID. seems to have conquered that nervousness 
which was all that ever interfered with his ap- 
pearing what he was, our best interpreter of clas- 
sical piano music. Yet the /arge concert room is 
not the peculiar sphere of talent such as his. 
The only blemish in the programme, that is the 
only mere parade pjece, was the Cavatina: Jn 


questo semplice, from Donizerti’s “ Betly ; a 


> 
; 
sparkling little tra da la affair,to show off the bright 
high notes of the voice; and that (as our readers 
know,) had to be adopted at short notice in place 
of the duet from “ Tell,’ because the orchestral 
parts could not be had. Mrs. Long sang it well, 
but the accompaniments had not been sufliciently 
rehearsed. The applause, which in ordinary con- 
certs follows such trifles chiefly, was, to the credit 
of the 
be able to associate so fine a talent as Mrs. Long’s 


tlic 


audience, moderate. It is a pleasure to 


with music so much better as » romance from 


“Tell.” 


to Ireii schylz, Was most 


The never-failing favorite, the overture 


per 


The quartet of horns was beautiful, 


effectively formed 
throughout. 
and the precision and energy of the finale all that 
could be desired. 

The impression of that concert, asa whole, will 
but 


awaken a 


hare 


ua 


not soon be forgotten. It cannot 
more general desire among our citizens to s 
the pleasure of the remaining concerts. 
(— > 
The Don Quixote of Opera. 
Crorenuets ann Quavers: or PRecollections ef an 
Opera Manager in America. By Max Manetzen. 
New York: S. French. (Sold by Redding & Co., 


Boston 


8: 


The “ind fatigable Max” has written a book! and 


a witticr, saucicr, more entertaining and romantie 


book, although it degls professedly with facts, we 
have not read for many a day. It will afford many 
a good laugh, and not a little valuable information ; 
for it is in fact the history of Italian Opera in this 
country for the seven years in which Maretzek has 
borne a leading part in it as manager or as conductor 
a period embracing about all our important opera 
seasons, from the famous Havana 
lie New York Academy. 


ne 
! 


war. 


troupe to these 


Verily 


Max turns the opera inside out, 


days of t another 


seven years’ 


behind the scenes, show the difficulties 


takes us 
that 


intrigues, 


beset the managerial path, e 


and almost incredible perversities and 


jealousies of those spoiled children of the pleasure- 
seeking public, the Italian opera singers. The story 
is humiliating, but it is also very entertaining — 
Whether Max wrote it to pay off old scores, and 





get sympathy by showing the world what a wild 
beast menagerie he has had to manage ; or to revenge 
himself on rival managers, some of whom he hits 


very hardly; or whether he did it from the mere 
humor of the thing, (forthe tone of the book is 
laughing and good-natured,) we cannot say. It is 


egotistical than such “ Confes- 


and it 


not more vain and 


is more amusi and in 


Th 


in anecdotes and personalities, which the pu 


“ee ee 
Si0nus Aiwavs are 


¢ book abounds 


hii 


ic 


he most of them. 


will 


find pi juant, though the parties interes 
1 
ii 


ted may es- 


teem them llous. Max certainly has had enough 


try the patience of a saint, and if he lets the spirit 


of retaliation go no farther than good-humored sa- 


His 


tire, he deserves the credit of a philosopher. 


DWIGHT’S 


JOURNAL OF 
pal 
on the American stage are live ly and in the main 
His por- 
York 


» is not 


singers who have figured 


portraits of the princi 


correct, thongh sometimes terribly severe. 
fashionable N 


trait of the ] ublic. too, the Ww 


Ti 


is no telling how 


public in particular, one must own true. 


there 


ner 


per and 
far he has given to cach hist 


favoralle to himself. T) 


always just to ons 





ig most 





1¢ hook is exce well 





litera- 
We did not 


he alludes 


. and shows the 


written, in a fluent, easy 
ry talent of a very clever fenilletonist. 


know that Maretz h; but 


} 


k possessed suc 


to his early classical education in Vienna, and. that 


he had some aid in writing it he confesses when he 
says he took with him to Staten Island for this sum- 


mer task an English dictionary and grammar with 


] 


¢ passage from 


an English friend. Of the style and happy temper 


of the volume, take the followi 





the Preface asa specimen. Alluding to the fact that 
he has been called the “Napoleon of Opera.’ he 


} title 


declines the tit pts that of its “Don Qnix- 





ote,” though whether } eareer has been as disinter- 


ested t's is open to conjecture. 


as that worthy 
} 


Ile proce ‘ 


ratie and musical Don 
searcelv be said that I 
by anv means too late. 
shape of Trali 

My naturaliza- 
in all probability, 
.until the ad- 
it willingly the 
” in America. 
f Music. 


that this 


As far as concerns my op 
wever, 
State 





Quixotism, it ean. hi 
arrived in the United 
On the contrary, little in the 
had previonsly been : 
tion in this part of t 
been a trifle too early. 
vent of my Cervantes. 1 ace 
title of the “Don Quixote 
My Duleinea del Tol Oso ] 
As for my Rosinante, 


Ss 





mn Opera 


ttempted here 





1? WoO) ld has, 


n 
rt ¢ 





who ean 





was indispu the patronage of “ Upper Tendom” 
—a meacre and lazy mare who would not go ahead, 
in spite of corn and spurs My acents were veritable 


Sancho Panzas They looked after their own inte- 
and while T was absorbed in the dream of my 
Dalcinea, kept their eves wide open and most un- 
poetically fixed upon the possible loaves 
Many first tenors there, whom T had fane 

giants, that turned out to be nothing but wind-mills, 
ile tl ; / who had | rated by 


rests, 











were ( 











while the prime do en me 
as faithful maids of honor to mv Dulein proved 
too often to be but little bett r thon dairv-emaids and 
the enemies whom T had to encounter, not unfre 
qnently exhibited themsely ere the conclusion of 
the combat, as mere Italian barbers or hotel-waiters 


elise, 


in dis 


hook consists of a series of letters addressed 


to distinguished impresarios and artists in Europe. 
The first, to Heeror Beritoz, describes his ar- 


rival and first year’s conductorship at the Astor 


while the enterprise was 


We do think 


gentleman, nor does he 


Place opera house, in 1848, 
the hands of Mr. Fk. P. Fry. 


“that 


in not 
that he does justice to 
help his own cause in the eyes of all good men by 

N.Y. Tlerald. We gives 
a humorous relation of the Trurri and Bent 


ted Mr. 


quote his sketches of these 


his express leanings to the 
ETTI 
conspir acy, which defi 


efforts We 


artists 


Fry's too sanguine 


favorite 


The Signora Troffi was a lady sineularly prenos 
d of the most distin- 





sessing appearance, 


Rad wae! 





enished manner looked on her abundant 
fair hair. and sunned yourself for a moment in the 
glance of her bright and azure eves, vou would ra- 
ther have helieved her s« st tal maiden from 
Northern Grermany\ than an ) P, “a Donna, 
Judged simply as an artist, she was one of that kind 
which seldom palls upon the ear lectrifies 
the soul of the lister er. She rea ain parts 

i ot admit of a fiasco, s rain the 





which don 














“Ernani,”’ and J / a, well, carefully avoid- 
ing all she imagined might not suit her eapacity. Tn 
quality her voice was a rich s Tshe had con- 
siderably augmented its register by a | musical 
cultiva 
Bened i} tat 1 rol t Tndom- 
itable, energe q { ] ywho has 
recently come from the South of Treland, conecited 
inevitable self approval af a first ¢ and 
as ci he a me nk or wea el he } Ss ssed 
a Its degree of cultivation was ex- 
tremely medioc Did he chance to sing a false 
note, or commit an error in intonation, he would look 


daggers at some unoffending member of the orches- 
tra, or if the humor seized him, publicly rebuke an 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


] 





MUSIC. 


innocent member of the chorus, for the purpose of 
inducing the public to believe that one or other of 
them had dragged him into a false kev. Whenever 
he could not keep time, he had the trick of beginning 
to beat it himself, although he literally never knew 
the difference between a six-eight and a two-four 
movement. This was for the purpose of showing the 
andience that the fault, snnposing they discerned It, 
lay with the conductor. You may imagine that such 
a vocalist was an almost priceless tenor. Yet he, for 
so Mr. Fry had told me, was a favorite with the pub- 
lic. 

The second letter, to M. Fiorentino, of Paris, 


shows up the New York “ Upper Tendom” and the 


net amount of its supposed liberal support. of 
opera. Some queer features are revealed. And 


here 
at and small composers. 


ot forbear quoting Max’s t 


there is some good criticism as elsewhere on 





Mozart and oth Ve 


ore 


can estimony to the pay- 
ing popularity (so often questioned by newspaper 
critics) of “ Don Giovanni.” He says: 


’ 


The Opera of “Don Giovanni” brought me sup- 
port from all classes, and attracted persons of all 
professions and every description to the Opera House. 
Fourteen consecutive evenings was it played to 
crowded houses. This opera, alone, enabled me to 
conclude the season and satisfy all demands made 
upon my exchequer. 

Nor is this the first time Mozart’s matehless mas- 
ter-piece has saved some poor devil of a manager 
from ruin. It is traly wonderful how, not only the 
music, but the mere plot of this Opera, interests the 
public, in all and every country in which it may be 
performed. 

And again: 

To prove this, let me tell you that the “ Don Gio- 
vanni”’ had the greatest success of any Opera which 
has been brought forward, in my time, in America. 
This argues, as you must admit, well for the public 
taste in this portion of the world, and promises even 
more for their future musical development. Every- 
hody was delighted. Even a little mercantile ac- 
qn ‘intanee of mine, who was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Opera, and had a positive standing among ama- 
tenrs, as a man of recognized judgment in musical 
iters, was literally carried away. Upon the first 
| hen the Opera had come to an end, he 








Whi 
arcely seemed to know whether he stood upon his 
his heel My step was not heard in the 
, ere he rushed up to me like a diminutive mad- 
man, Grasping both my har r his, and shaking 
them with a very painful fervor to myself, he there 
»his opinion about Mozart. It was 
» terms: 
That musie of Mozart’s! 
Indeed—I nev-v-y-ver!” 





») 
I 


and then gave mx 
delivered by him in th 


“Mv dear Mr. Max! 
A-h-h-hh! Oh-h-h-h-h! 


Letter third addressed 
devoted to the period of the Linn furore, and a sharp 


Ah 


is to Laniacne, and is 
criticism of Barnum’s Autobiography; in the course 
of which our author niiively confesses his own at- 
tempt (he is “ proud to say, the only time ”) to prae- 
tise the Barnum method in manufacturing a reputa- 
In the next letter he recalls his 


dk 


and then passing to Don Fran- 


tion for Paront. 


own earlier vears ; eribes the successful opera 
managers in Euro} 
crsco Marti, of Havana, introduces the famous 


Ile 


appreciates the artists, but is terribly severe upon 
| 3 


ic 


Srerranone, Bos1o, SALvi, BADIALT troupe. 


them personally, particularly SALvr. 


A letter to Bare, in London, exposes the tricks 


in Ameri 


‘ : & ae 
of humbug “musical agents ‘a, a class 





ing 
of unprinei; rs called into existence by 








the dazzling speculation of Barna. For this Max 
deserves public thanks. He then speaks of Catna- 
rinE Hayes. Loita Montez has a place too.— 
And the opera at Niblo’s leads him into a critical 
comparis of Meyerserer’s and Rossin1’s music. 
llis o} lventures in Mexico, told in a letter to 
Mr. Grr. of London, form a tale almost as romantic 
is * Arabian Nights.” How much is fact and how 
much fable we have no mea ut few 
modern novels offer a chapter more amusing. 


To CarRL ECKERT, f Vienna, he addresses what 


he has to say about the enterprise of Mme. Sontae, 
Ty 


rer or not. Finally, in 





whose mani gent he spares 
a “postcript to the publi Max gives his criticism 


far, of 


upon the construc tion and management, thus 























BOS 


the New York Academy of Music,—a chapter full 
of instruction, and not particularly encouraging to 
those who hope to make Italian Opera a permanent 
institution in our cities. 

Mr. Maretzek 
American life and character, 
self (and us) somewhat wittily at our 


the side of our artistic aspirations and pretensions. 


the whole, to like 


if he does amuse him- 


appears, on 


expense, upon 











‘——e »> 
Coxecert oF Mr. AND Mrs. Leacnu.—A charming 
little “ quiet concert” of old-fashioned I sh musie 


was given on Friday evening of last week, in the Meio- 


naon, by these act vom! ished singers, with the aid of Mr. 
ARTHURSON, nd of Mr. HAYTER, senior, as 
ist. The selections from HANDEL’s “ Acis and Galatia 
too seldom heard among 

, and had t 
of * Whe 


was in 


accompan- 





us, were pitionaters interest- 
Mr. Ax 


Love sounds the 


his 


interpreters. thurson’s 


>and “ 


exceller 
‘e shall I seek 


his best style. 








with 


Lreacn, 


alarm,” 


ly cultivated, though not powe 





of such songs as “* Oh ruddier 
ge of Polypl 
& ‘ 


“The flo 


made the jealous ra ective in 


e Trio: 


, a 
save the moun- 








tains Mrs. Leach, too, is more satisfactory in this 
kind of musie than in oratorio ; her manner is graceful 
and modest, and she was wart iy applauded ‘As 
when the Dove.” The scena from “ Frey ” how- 
ever, did dot seem exactly ee sphere. The Trio, 





rf,’ from “ Mountain 
of light E 

Ve v 
>“ Haste my 
Arthur- 


“da fine 


“This magie wove se BARNET'S 


* is one of the most pl we 9 pieces 
1 concerted music, and was charmir 
flor rn old duet 


PRAVERS, sung 





oly sung. 
quaint and curious was the 
Nannette,”’ by 
sonand Leach. The latt 
talent in an E 

Arthurson 
and HAtron, to-wit 


»SsTs, 


gentler 





er an reve 





iglish version of Fi *s song 3 





comic 


and Mr. 
Jonn P 


surpri an extravaganza @ Lt 


“Pay 


hich he sang, recited and accompanied on tl 


sed us by 


ARRY re Rosamond, 


le 


piano 


with much gusto. 
We are glad to see that these clever si! have 
med a‘ Vocal Quartet”? by the acquisition of the 
charming contralto, Miss Twicne.., and announee a 
varied programme for this evening. We trust it will 





prove but the beginning of a successful series, 


Haxpret AND Haypn Soctery.—The sec 


formance of ‘Solomon ” was unfortunate 
. 


A severe storm thinned both audience and e 
pee Yet tl 


spirit, and several of the sok 


ally the female parts. 1¢ oratorio went off 
better 


Some reduction had been made in its lengt} 


Ss were 











ther omission of a chorus, and a few songs and recita- 
tive. It might be abridged still further to advantage ; 
the whole of the dramatic scene, of the two women and 
the trio, although the music rewards study, is ineffective 
without more accompani and very superior singers, 
and could well be spared. choruses i ve upon 
acquaintance, and even under the circumstances went 

ly. ‘Solomon’? will be given again to-morrow 

, ind we urge every one ri 























Mvusican Epucatrion Socirty.—The first 
concert of the season took place in the Meionaon on 
Monday evening; Mr. Zerraiwn conducting, Mr 
MUELLER accompanying at the piano. 1 pro 
gramme was rather a singular medley of th randest 
and the lightest. The first part co rised two of 
HANDEL’s great chorusses 1  Jephtl lowed 
by a VERDI barearolle n air by Lee: Ilark, the 

ae lo? ith Gite abbindte. 
HI, t on by Avni ae ; 
sung M ARTHURSON hese we lo but heard 
the second part, which e ofa \ tv of v ] 
sugar plums, s Vv very young ladics us] )- 
plauded by young gentlemen, and so forth, packed 
W t Hand rus Lhe cl] ruses, 
yo 1 1 
aC s i es ld, fad the 
i \ rbyal well balanced 
well dr ( r, W vod unity and cision 
thouch w certain ha ess of sound hh . 
ips would become mellowed ina larger hall. But 
: ie : , ; 
why so slow a time, particularly in a chorus of so 
much natural momentum, as Ad/ are Li sheep have 


" ro  t4 1s } 
me astray ? We th nk these concerts im y be made 





highly inte resting and improving, but would st st 
that the small pte iny of the programme was not 
up to the character of last year’s concerts. Some 
songs, a little less incongruous with the choruses , and 


al ove all some good quartets and trios would leave a 
etter impression of the whole. 





TON, DECEMBER 1, 


Chit-Chat. 
advertising col a formidable 


To-night the “ VocaL 


row night “S 


Musical 
Our show 
coming 
of 


umns array of 


Concerts. QUARTET,” 


which elsewhere.... To-m lomon” 
eee Monday night, 
English to wit, ** The Devil's 
ADELAIDE PIMLurrs is 
MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTI 


Wn} 


he light 





(rumor savs) the 
Rr 

eee Tuesday night, tl 

Ciups, with tl lof Mr 


opera, in which 
ty si} ie 








W. Prarr....Saturday next, thes {1 ORCHESTRAL 
CosxcentT (not * Orchestral Uiion,' as some papers have 
it) with another brilliant programme....Sunday, the 9th, 
the “Messiah,” with portions of ‘St. Paul)’ by the 
Mr NDELSSOHN Cnorar Sociery. Musie-loving visitors 
could not time their visits to this city better than just 
now : 
The letter of our New York correspondent came too 
late for the printer this Thanksgiving week. It will be 
ood another week, and, meanwhile, we have na i 7 
esting letter from another source 











Rosstnt, as the newspay have told us, fled from 
Paris,in the sur to the sea-shore resort of Trouville. 
There he met an old friend, one of the first of living 
Ge rman musicians, Ferpinanp Hitter, whose most 
interesting report of convers swith the miestro we 
commenced nslating in our last. Let no one omit to 
read them. Some will open their eves when thev see 
how the creat Italian talks abont the mooted question of 
It and German mu PALESTRINA and Rosstnt 
are the two great musical names of Ttaly ! they not 





its opposite pe les—as Opposite as possi! le 


ng contemporaries 


Our enterprisi 








view publish in their last number the first of the eight 
songs, selected b competent com e, from the 
hundred or more sent in in competition for the prizes 
of $200 and S109, offered by the m forthe two best. 
After all the eight are pul 1 | ers to the 
paper are to award the } x kept open 
till the end of March e half as 
cood as this first candi ‘ harmi lnilaby to 
Tennyson's ‘Sweet d low, wind of the western 
sea,’ the publishers, who retain the copyrights, will 
have made an excellent speculation ; and if the mass 


award intelligently, they will ha the 
of Art among us. 


shall 


cause 





-~ 


ements. 


Advertis 


MR. 
Py ESPECTFULLY 


friends and the pablie, and 





ARTHURSON 
toillowing Programme to his 


mNHounces tO them that 





submits the 
the 





FIRST CONCERT of the VOCAT, QUARTET, ted by Mr, 
WULF FRIES, will take place SATURDAY EVENING, Dee 





Temple. and will commence at 
915 o’clock. 


Meionson, Tremont 
and terminate b) 


. at the 


714 precisely, 





PART I. 





1. Quartet: See the C! at hand, ror ITorsley 
2 Ballad: eaters S 9 (Miss Twitehell,)... arena 
3. Duet: As I saw fair ) Mr. Arthursor 1Mr. Leach ) 
4. Canzonet : My Mother bids me bind my hair, (Mrs. Leach.) 


Haydn. 
Beethoven 
my in urt to thee 


Mr. Wulf Fries,) 
My soul to God 


5. Solo: Violonecllo, ( 


6. French Romance ; 


(Mr. Arthurson) Clapisson 
7. Quartet: Ye spotted snakes,.........06 Stevens 
PART Ul. 


8. Sone: The Wanderer, (Mr. Leach,).. Schubert. 











9. Duet: When thy bosom heaves a sigh, (Mrs. Leach and 
Mr. Arthurson,) Braham 
10. Trio: Tnrn on old Time, (Miss Twitchell, Mr. Leach, and 
Mr Arthurson,) Wallace. 
11. Song: The Nightingale, with Violoncello Obligato, by Mr. 
Wulf Fries, (Mrs Le ich Zeiller. 
12. Quartet: Here in cool g veeeeeees LOPd Mornington. 
13. Extravaganza: Bine Be a (by request.) A tale of In- 
fantile History, (Mr. Arthurson,) John Parry. 

Mr. Wayrer will preside at the Piano Forte. 
Single Tickets 50 cents—to admit three, “1, at musie stores. 


— {LAND HAYDN SOCIETY, 


— 
—re 











IIRD CON ‘ERT OF THE SERIES. 
7? \ ? als? ba | WCAC Oe - CV. WIC Te 
SASASI CS ALU ) ‘ SYA, OY UUAAYUAL, 
Will he repeated on SUNDAY EVENING, Dee 2nd, at the 

Iusie Hall, with the same vocal assistance as at the pre- 
vi erformanecs. 

On int of the unfay hle weather at the second Con- 
cert, tickets n un gp 1 tivo of the rezular series will be receiv- 
ed on this ever Members of the Choir are requested to be 
in iembares aa eic oak 

iv s 50 cents es may be obtained at the principal 








Musie Stor 
Doors ¢ 


and Ile 


pen at 6; 


fels 





at 7 o'clovk 


. HAZELTON, 


CHAMBER CONCERTS.—Seventh Series. 
FFNUE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB'S SECOND 
CONCERT wiil take place on TugspAY Evenina, Dec. 4, 
at Messrs. Cuickerine’s Re (Masonic Temple.) assisted 
by GEORGE W. PRATT, Vocalist. Mr. Pratt will sing the 
Prayer by Alessandro Stradelia, and the “ Song to the Even- 
ing Star,” from the Tannhauser. Beethoven’s Quartette in G, 
first time,—Mende!ssohn’s Quartette in E minor,—Mozart’s 
Quintette in E flat, ete. will be presented. 
Tickets for the series of Eight, (used at pleasure,) $5. Sin- 
gle tickets S$leach. Concert will commence at 7}, precisely. 


to coinmenre 


Secretary. 


OMS, 





185 





=I 


oe 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
THR SECOND 
THE SUBSCRIPTION SERIES 





OF SIX 


GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


Will be given at the 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


On Saturday Evening, Dec. 8th, 1855. 


With the assistance of 
Mrs. J. If. LONG and Mr. ARTILURSON, 
Conductor....... CARL ZERRAIIN. 


Vocalists. 


PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 
A minor, 


9 


1. Symphony No. 3, in 
lections,).... 


op. 56, (Scottish Reecol- 
2 Aria from ‘7 wberflite. 
Sung by Mr. 


8. Overture to * Leonora,’ 





“ARTHI RSON. 
Part If. 
WOME Ts voices cikckucusseuacus 
2. Scena from second act of “ William Tell.” 
a. Romanza (by reqnest,) sung by Mrs. J 
6. Duet, by Mrs. Lone and Mr. 
act of “* Don Juan,” 


1. Overture to “ 
including 
IT. Lona. 
ARTHURSON. 
(Orchestra,). 


9 


83. Finale from first 


Tickets Fiftv Cents each, to bai obtained at the usual places. 
good for any of the remaining concerts, at | | 


s of six, 
50 per set 


Also. in set 
s? 
Commence at 7! 


Doors open at 6! : O'clock. 


Mendelssohn. 
stucbeee niaeddn Mozart. 


.Mozart. 


\ | 
Te’ 
MENDELSSONY CHORAL SOCIETY. 
i ANDEL’'S “ MESSTAH.” (excepting only the least 
interesting portions,) and a selection of several gems from 
Mendelssohn's ‘*8t. Paul.’ 
will be performed on SUNDAY EVENING, Dec. 9 | 
by the Mendelssohn Choral Society, at TREMONT TEMPL r. | 
The Society will be assisted by Miss ADELATDE PHIL- 
LIPPS, Mrs. J. 11 LONG, Mr. A. ARTITURSON, and Mr. 
J. Q. WETHERBEE, Voealists; Mr. W. Ro BABCOCK, Or- 
ganist, anda full Orchestra, Mr. 1. ECKHARDT, Conduetor. 
Tickets 50 cents each, at usual places: also at the office | | 
of the Journal of Music. 
MERRILL N. BOYDEN, Secrerary. | 
| 


ore DRESEL respectfully announces that he will 


give a series 0 


FOUR MUSICAL SOIREES, 
CHICKERING'S 


in the Me 
middle of next month 


commencing 
Further particulars hereafter. 


Rooms. 


VOCAL MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
THE WREATIL OF SCHOOL 


ing of Songs. Iymns and 
ed for the use of Common 


SONGS. 
with 
Schools, 


"Ss, Chants, 


Consi 








ap propri ite 
Seminaries, 


about the 


&e are ndded the Elements of Voeal Musie, arrang- | 
ed aceording to the Pestalozzian Svstem of Instruction; with } 
numerous Exercises, intended to supersede (in part) the ne- 
cessity of the Black Board. Ry Edward L. White and J. | 
Gould. Price 25e. single ; $2 40 per doz. | 
| 


THR SEMINARY CLASS BOOK. 






Private 
sin- 


Designed for Female Seminaries, Hi 
Classes, &e ty BE. L. White and T. Bissell. 5Oe. 
gle; $4.50 per doz. 

‘Tt hes been examined by the Principals of the most dis- 
tins rnishe d Seminaries, and in every instance 


highest encomiums of praise ’—{N. Y. Evening Mirror. 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC BOOK. 
Chants, &e 
By B. 


Comprising a variety of Songs, Hymns, 
siened for the use of Publie and Private Schools. 


Juker. P 50e. single: $3 per doz. 





SABBATIL SCILOOL LUTE, 

A selection of IIs 

the wants of Sabbath 
By White & Gould. 


mnilies and 
single ; S180 per doz. 


Schools, Fa 
Price 20¢ 


Also, several popular volumes of Church Musie, suitable for 
MOD- 
AN 
ARIAN. 





THE CHURCH MELODIST, TILE 
ITARMONTA SACKA, THE AMERTIC 
HARP, THE SARBATIE HARP. and THE ANTIQU 
Price of each T5e single: S7 per doz. 


Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 


including 
ERN HARP, TILE 


Sehools, 


Wash 


CARD. 











| 
| 
| 
received the 
| 
| 
| 


hineton St. 


mns and appropriate Melodies, ad ipted to 
Social Meetings. 


N R. PIERRE BERTHOUD, Professor of Music, | 
1 graduate of the Conservatoire de Paris, pupil of Neu- | 
mann, Maledeu and other distinguished Musicians at Paris 


begs to announce that he is now ready to take pupils in Bos- 








ton, on the Piane, Musical Composition, Ly irmony, ete, 

He is permitted to refer to Rev. Dr. E Kirk, Boston ; Prof. 
Agassiz, Prof. Guyot, Cambridge: J. 8. Dwi wht, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan Richardson's, 
Ditson’s,and Reed & Co.’s Musie Stores, Boston, or at Alonzo 


Principal of the Young Ladies’ 


Roxbury. 


Tripp's. 


at 35 Centre street, 


stinte 
Institute, 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 
PIANO-FORTE, 


—GIV 
INSTRUCTION on the 


And may be addressed at her residence, 55 Hancock St. 


GEORGE W. PRATT, 


102 MYRTLE STREET. 


ES— 


[JOB PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at 


this Office 


| 
Oliver | 
| 
now opening | 

| 
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DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 








Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


} 389, Broadway, N.Y. 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
~ 
sue 


NOW READY : 


Complete, three volumes in one, bound in cloth. 
By mail, $2 85. 


ALBRECHTSBERGER'’S collected Writings on THOROUGH 
BASE, HARMONY, and COMPOSITION, for Self-Instrnetion 
Translated by Sanita Noveito, from the original German. 
The muscal examples revised by Vincent Nove.to. [Former 
price, $10 50.] Vol 1. Harmony and Thorofgh-Base. 88 ets., by 
muil, 94 cents. Vols. 11 and 111, Guide to Composition. 
Each, 88 cents ; by mail, 94 cents. 


Price $2.63: 


CATEL’S TREATICE ON HARMONY Translated by Mary 
Cowpen CLARKE, from the original French. [Former price, 
$3.75.] In paper wrapper, 63 cents; by mail, 68 cts. 

MOZART’S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASE SCIIOOL.— 
Transiated from the German by Sapitta Noveito. The musical 
examples revised by Josian Prrtman. [Former price, $1 75.) 
In paper wrapper, 21 cents ; by mail, 23 cents. 


IIT. 

FETIS’ TREATISE on CILOIR and CHORUS SINGING. 
Translated from the French, by the Kev. Taomas HELMORE, 
M.A. [Former price, 15 francs ] In paper wrapper, 33 cents ; 
by mail, 41 cents. 


1. 

MARX'S, DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.—An 
nid to Teachers and Learners in every branch of Musical 
Knowledge. Translated by Grorge Mactrone, from the ori- 
ginal German, expressly for Novello’s Library for the Diffusion 
of Musical Knowledge. [Former price, $3.75.] Bound in 
cloth, price, $1.63; by mail, $1.75. 

*,* Of this work, five large editions have been printed in 
Germany, besides being reprinted in England. It comprehends 
minute explanations of every musical matrer, from the sim- 
plest rudiments, through the various elaborations of rhythm, 
doctrine of tones, instruments, elementary and artistic forms 
of composition, artistic performance, and musical education in 
geperal. 

I. 

CHERUBINT’S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. Translated by Mrs. Cowpen CLARKE, from the origi- 
nal French. The musical portion has also been supervised by 
by Mr. Jostan Pitrman, Organist of Lincoln’s Inn, [Former 
price, $7.88.] Bound in cloth, price, $1.68; by mail, $1.75. 

THE ORGAN AND ITS CONSTRUCTION; A Systematic 
Hand-Book for Organists, Organ Builders, etc. Translated 
from the German of J. J. Serpe, Organist at Breslau. Price, 
$150; by mail, #1.63. 

J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM R. BABCOCK, 
Director of Music & Orqunist of Central Church, 


—ALs0— 
Organist of the Mendelssohn Choral Society, 
May be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, or his 


Residence, Adams House. 


\MITH & NIXON’S NEW HALL, 
Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
IS NOW COMPLETED. 
CAPACITY, 2,500. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 

TREMONT STREET, 
Apr 29 BOSTON. 
SSS ~EDWARD L. BALCH, 


tf 


CHURCH ORGANS. 
COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
WM B. D. SIMMONS, Organ Builder, 


} 
{ 
| 
| 
| (Heretofore doing business in the style of Wu. B D. Simmons 
& Co.) and 
| 


GEORGE FISHER, 


Of Cumbridge, have this day formed a Copartnership for con- 
tinning the manufacture of Church Organs. 

We design to keep in our Warerooms New Instruments for sale 
at prices from #400 to $1.500 each, and are prepared to build 
by contract at the shortest noriee. Organs, worth from $600 to 
#12.000. And by promptand faithful execution of orders hope to 
| merit alike encouragement to that heretofore extended to WM. 

B. D. Simmons, and which has indicaed the necessity of this 
| business connection, that his entire attention may be devoted 
to the more difficulr and artistic parts of the business, so that 
an increase thereof may cause no diminurion of the personal 
attention which is requisite for the maintenance of the CHA- 
RACTER of our instruments, upon which we rely for success, 

While it will be our aim and ambition to furnish ORGANS OF 
A PERFECTION OF TONE AND MECHANISM, AND OF AN ELEGANCE OP 
EXTERIOR UNSURPASSED, we are confilent of ability to offer terms 
MORE FAVORABLE THAN CAN BE OBTAINED ELSE- 
WILERE, for the following reasous: Having ample means, we 
ean purchase in lirge quantities at first cost, for cash ; can al- 
| ways command the most talented assistants, and also do suf- 
ficient business to practise division of labor, which, by assign- 
ing parts to workmen skilled in their particular branch, neces- 
sarily insures betrer work at less expense. Our Manufactory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, ennb'es us to receive lumber 
direct from the vessel at first cost, and having been erected 
expressly for the business, is in arrangement, size, conve- 
nience and its facilities unequalled, being furnished with steam 
engine, steam-heated drying-house, planing, grooving. match- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other machines, together 
with lath — scroll, circular and other saws, &c., all operated 
by steam power ’ 

These facilities are such as are possessed by no other manu- 
Jacturer of Organs in this country, and of themselves would 
enable us to furnish instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must cost builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the cost by 
steam machinery. 

Second hand Organs at all times for sale. 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuning by the year. 

Orders respectfully solicited. 

SIMMONS & FISHER, 
No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 

Boston, October 1, 1855. 06 3mo 


CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Wade’s Music Store, 197 Washington St. 


EW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIAN O-FORT SE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


«. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 

ability to read music rendily at sight, and is particularly adapr- 

ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to texch 

singing in schools, or to receive instruction, trom the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &e. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 3 Winter street. 














MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 
\ JILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


{> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


MR. AUGUST FRIES, 
Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 
CARL HAUSE 
FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 
Mr. Hause may be nddressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





| 
| 


| exhibition at their Warerooms, 


| selves, they have succeeded in removing the barsh and buzzing 
| sound which formerly characterized the instrument, render- 





quarterly in advance. 


FIRST PREMIUM MEL ODEONS, 
The Very Best now Manufactur2d. 


Ts. D. & II. W. SMITIT respectfully call the attention of 
the public to their IMPROVED MELODEONS, cor stant y on 


No. 417 Washington Street. 
By means of a new method of vo/cing, known only to them- 


ing the tones full, clear and organ-like. The action is prompt 
and relixble, enabling the performer to execute the most rapid 
music without obscuring the toues. The swell is arranged to 
give great expression. 

The manulacturers received the First Premium, over all eom- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanie 
Asso: jation ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Fair, held at 
Washingten, D. C. 

For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices varying 
from $45 to $150. 

Larger instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churches, from $150 to $200. 

This Jast instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, and they have 
secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purchas- 
ing at the end of the year, can have the rents credited as part 
payment of the purchase money, 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 


Smparters ant Wablishers of Alnsiy, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


(0G AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 








NCHUBERTH & CO., MUSIC DEPOT. 539 BROAD- 
K) WAY, N.Y., old established publishing house, founded 
thirty years ago in Hamburgh and Leipzig, request the public 
to inspect their immense 
Stock of One Million Works, the largest in 

the United States. 

Our own 25,000 publications rank highest in Europe, and sur- 
puss by far all that has ever been published in the United 
States 

These facts empower us to sell good music at the lowest 
rates. To Dealers, Seminaries and Teachers, very favorable 
terms. 

{>-Our PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, combine 
richness of tone, elegance with cheapness, having no compe- 
tition. 





HENRY S. CUTLER, 
RBACISA OF RACE OREAM, 


BASEMENT ROOM IN TITE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET. 
(G>-Communications may be left with OLIveR Ditson, or with 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 

ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
84 Pinckney Street. 

May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 
Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store. 


HERMANN ECKHARDT, 
I EGS LEAVE to inform the Musical Public of Boston, that 
he can devote a few spare hours to giving instruction in 
the higher branches of Music, such as the Sonatas of Mozart 
and Beethoven, with Violin accompaniment, Thorough Bass, 
&ec. Residence, No. 14 Pleasant Street, corner of Spear Place. 
OTTO DRESEL 
Has returned to town and is ready to receive pupils. He may 
be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange. 


Cc. EX. CLAREE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. ...18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 


A. W. FRENZEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Reed’s or Richardson’s Music Stores, or 
at his residence, No. 36 Charles Street. 


GUSTAV KREBS 
Is prepared to receive Pupils for instruction on the Piano, 
Violin, or Flute. He may be addressed at the Musical Ex- 
change, No. 282 Washington Street, or at his residence, No. 2 
Hollis Place 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line 
Sach subsequent insertion, per line... 
For one column, (126 lines) firstinsertion......% 
Do do each subsequent. ... $6 00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 








No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. an 
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